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MEDITERRANEANISM IS AN OLD-NEW IDEA Vl^licll has 

reappeared in the kst- decade ill connection with the politics of Israeli 
identity and the rise of multiculturalism m Israel. Israel as a Mediter- 
ranean society-in-the-making has emerged from Zionism, the libera- 
tion moveiniHttt of the Jewish people in Europe, whidh supposed that 
a new JSW' returning (cam exile in order to rebuild his nation-state as 
an immiarant would reconnect with his or her Biblical-Oriental roots. 
However, against these expectations, Israel began to be seen by its 
Arab neighbours as a national mutation of modem crusader^ eoffliiig 
j&om the West to create a 'Europe overseas.' From the creation of the 
stare, there has been a vital cultural discourse in Israel on its collective 
identity, a discourse which has moved between the Open Mediter- 
ranean imags and Ac alienated crusader-colonialist image. By looking 
into these two geopolitical concepts the article seeks to examine the 
genealogy of the cultural discourse, trace die political development of 
the crusader myth and cansider a potential MediMssncaa option in 
Israel both as a threat and as a hope. 



CONFRONTATION OR DIALOGUE? 

One of the Crusader settlers m Jerusalem vAxa mm kma Qwrtfes til 
France described some tensions and conflict involved in the formation 
of a new society in die Levant and the cioafantation between East and 
West with an artistic touch (Hagenmeyer 1913, 748-49): 

Consider how in our days God has brought m westerners to the 

East, fu r we wltu weie w e s terners have bccoiHg oastfeeaai s . StiMa e ea ie 

who was a Roman or a Fraiak is mm a G^^han or a Palestinian. A 
tnan from RJaeims or Chartres is now an inhabitant of Tyre or An- 
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tiocli. We hxvc already torgotten our places of birth; many of us are 
no longer tamiliar wiih them or no longer remember them. There 
arc some here who have taken themselves wives not only from their 
own people but also from the women of Syria and Armenia, and 
even of the Circassians who have received the grace of baptism^ In 
some cases their father-in-law is with them together with their bride 
or bridegroom, and m some cases their stepson or stepfather is with 
them. And diere are grandchildren and great-grandchildren [. . .] A 
variety of languages have been exchanged for a single one which is 
known to both races, and faith unites peoplb whose forebears were 
foreign to one another [•••] Foreigners have become natives here, 
and converts have become like residents. Every day our parents and 
relatives join us, hesitantly leaving behind what they possess [• ••] 
They have seen that a great mirade has taken place here, a miracle 
that astounds die whole world. Has one ever heard of such a thing? 



Is this the realized Utopia of the East- West synthesis, a kind of fu- 
sion or symbiosis? Whatever the case, this is an extraordinary descrip- 
tion which illustrates the point that the Crttsades have generally been 
viewed as a confrontation between East iand Vfmt and have father on 
grown into a confr-ontation between Western and Eastern Christians. 
Linked to this there is a rumor that it was precisely Eastern Christians 
who invited Saladin to conquer Jerusalem (p. z<^y If this be the case 
with die regard to Eastern Christians, how much greater was the ten- 
sion bfit^vecn the Eacepean West and the Islamic East! (Prawer 1972; 
1980; 1988). The image of medieval Christians in die Levant was of a 
foreign element in the Oriental sphere. The image has survived until 
the modern times: just like m the Middle Ages 'the West m the East' 
took the form of the Crusaders in the nineteenth century 'the East in 
the West' took the form of the Ottomans, and at the beginning of 
the twent)'-first century Osama bin Laden called for Jihad against the 
'Crusader-Jewish Alliance'. In this way, with the 'crusader' responsibil- 
ity for the foundation of the 'Western' State of Israel in the Middle 

East, Osama managed to build ilit; necessary motivaiion for his people 
to commit world terrors. 

In contrast with die contentious image of the Crusades, 'Mediter- 
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raneanism' had the reputation of being a source of dialogue between 
the East and West. It is true that the Annals of the Mediterranean 
Basin recount of an ongoing conflict for political hegemony, cultural 
control and economic imperialism but these tensions go back to the 
struggles beCweea die North and South in die Mediterranean, for ex- 
ample, the Persian War, Peloponnesian War, Macedonian Wars and 
Punic Wars. These wars were later succeeded by a struggle between 
East and West, between Hellenists and Romans, the result of which 
was the first polittcal and cultural union, created by the Romans, em- 
bracing the entire coast of the Mediterrjoaean Sca. Nevertheless the 
Muslim conquest managed to shatter this unit)'. From die eighth to 
the eighteenth century the Sea was split in two, to its northern (Chris- 
tian) part against its southern (Muslim) part. Historical events such 
as the Crusades, the Ottoman conquest in the East and die Spanish 
R^ceaqui^ia in the West, the campiaigiis af Napoleon, modern colo- 
nial setdements and the World Wars in the twentieth centur)? - all 
these events were tense encounters pitting nations, cultures and reli- 
gions against one another (Braudel 1949)- 

Yet, despite these historical confrontations, the Mediterranean in- 
cludes both the Levant and the West, and out of this synthesis the 
European space and Western culture were created. The Mediterranean 
did not give rise to a hegemonic and all-inclusive culture with a single, 
homogeneous character. Instead it created a variety of historical mod- 
els of cultural meetings and exchanges of intellectual goods, such as 
the Italiatl Renaissance or Christian-Muslim- Jewish Andalusia. As the 
French historian Fernand Braudel put it: 'To sail in the Mediterranean 
is to discover the Greek world m Lebanon, prehistory m Sardmia, die 
cities of Greece in Sicily, the Arab presence in Spain and iurkish Islam 
in Yugoslavia' (Braudel 1985, i). The Mediterranean, although not rep- 
resenting a hiOinogEDeous cultural unity, has historically been a space 
widi an intense mixture of Eastern and Western cultures. The his- 
torian Shlomo Dov Goitein claimed that Jews were Mediterranean 
people — open, free, mobile, not isolated m their space in Southern 
Asia bm dwttllitig in couiitrieii whidi ii i lie i ited dassital culture a n d 
assimilated it to Islamic culture (Goitein 1967— 1988; i960, 29—42). In 
his monumental five-volume study, A Mediterranean Society, Goitein de- 
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scribed the mcdlc^'al fewush societ)' living within the Mediterranean 
geographical and cultural framework. 

ISRAEL: A MEDITERRANEAN SOCIETY 
l^io] IN THE MAKING 

In order to understand the geopolitics of any cotmtry it is crucial to 
understand its cultural context in a historical perspective (Newman 
1988, 1-16). The claim that Israel is 'a Mediterranean society in tiie 
making' was encouraged by three historical processes. The first pro- 
cess is represented by ficequent oscillations during the peace process 
between Israel and its neighbors in the last decade, and further by 
the state of confrontation culminating m the current conflict with the 
Palestinians, which erupted in October 2000. The conflict rated ques- 
tions with regard to the dynamics of Israeli collective identity and to 
what I call 'Israeli spatial identity'.' Many Israelis have thus started to 
think in terms of 'Mediterraneanism' rather than in terms of 'Middle 
Eastern' culture. Such thinking was spurred in view of Israeh accessi- 
bility to the southern and eastern shores of the Mediterranean Sea - 
i. e., Turkey and vkm Maghreb in the 19908 (Ghana 2003). 

The second process isi the transition of Israeli society from a mo- 
bilized society with a Zionist ideology to a civil, sectorial society: one 
which IS in constant search for its own identit)' while it tries to main- 
tain an mternal dialogue among its various sociological componmts, 
and in additiaa to Ms, an external dialogue widi other peeple and cul- 
tures in the Mediterranean geopolitical region (Wistrich and Obana 
1995). The ideology of a 'new man' gave way to the old-new idea of a 
non-ideological Mediterranean melting pot blending together immi- 
grants from east and west, from the Christian countties and &e Mus- 
Hm countties (Ohana 1995, 3^0; Ghana 2003, 59-^5' Ghana 2006, 
239-63). This new identity was not ideologically based; it was created 
by geography and culture. 

The third process is the revolutionary opening for dialogue at the 
Oslo Accords (1993), Barcelona Process (1995) and Sarfcsszy^ Union 

for the Medi c grraneaii (2008). The Gslo Ac c oixfo - were tBi frictcif i le 

based on two parallel channels: the immediate bilateral channel which 
focused on resolving die disputes from the past and ending the war 
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between Israel and its Arab neighbors; and the multilateral claannel. 
The latter provided a basis for (and strengthened) the bilatsral chan- 
nel by creating a safety net along with odier actors and by develop- 
ing common interests and coping with common problesa^ such as 
water supply, economic growth, disarmament and environmental is- 
sues (Peres 1993). The Barcelona Process mainly encouraged cultural 
and economic cooperation between the European Community and 
countries surrounding the Mediterranean Basin (Government of Is- 
rael 1995). TTlC Barcelona Declaration proposed a plan of actioii to 
fix the framework and establish the priorities of Euro-Mediterranean 
dialogue. Among the latter the following are notable: the continua- 
tion of structural reforms for socio-economic clianges, support far 
regional integration, investment and enhancement of co-operation be- 
tmm btjsincisses, (lastitat CataU de la Mediterrama 1996). The new 
initiative of French president Nicolas Sarkozy, based on a plan for 
a pohtical, economic and cultural union of the coastal states of the 
Mediterranean, which was launched at the Paris Conference on July 
14, 2008. The uwtmrion to Israel to participate in the Mediterranean 
XJxdoa presents aastiber chance for dialogue between Israel and its 
Arab neighbors, this time under the Mediterranean umbrella (Emer- 
son 2008). 

THE 'new HEBREW* COMES TO THE EAST 
Zionism iSprang up against the background of the rise of nationalism, 
the spread of secularism and the dominance of Eurocentricity. One of 
the chief cultural ambitions of the Zionist movement was to create a 
'new man'. The myth of a 'new Jew' came into being only when the idea 
of Ml independent Jewish nationality was accepted and realized in the 
State of Israd. It was beHeved that there was an affinity between people 
and the land; only in the East, in the land of the forefathers, would the 
desired change in the image of the Jews take place. The realization of 
Zionism m Israel linked ideology to geography, and history to spatial 
identity. 

One of the paeadoxes of the situation was that from the 1880s on- 
wards one of the models for the creation of a 'new Jew' were the Arabs. 
The Arabs were seen by some of the Zionists as an exemplar of be- 
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longingness, at existential and natural connection with the land. The 
East was not only a place of refuge from the Jewish exile m Europe, 
but also t source sf vitsiky wd a place where mdividwal aradi national 
personalities couldl be s^ewmd (Zaltaoiia i99#> ix— m). 

Zionism was from its early days on characterized by a highly am- 
bivalent approach to the East. One of those who rejected the eastern 
option was also Theodor Flerzl and his book The Jewish State: 'For Eu- 
rope we will constioiice a bulwark against Asia, serving as guardians 
of culture against barbarism.' Tbis apptoadi mis contested hf some 
Zionist ideolo|^e$ who discerned vital values in the East. That is why 
in 1925 Ben-Gurion stated that 'the significance of Zionism is that we 
are, once again, becoming Oriental people'. However, Ben Gurion's at- 
titude could ialsQ be rnhhslent, as can be seen in a letter he wrote to 
George Antonius:^ 

Although we are Eastern people we have become a European peo- 
ple, and we wish to return to the Land of Israel only in the geo- 
graphical sense. Our aim is Co create a European culture here, and 
we are at any rate linked to tbe fittajor cultural force in the world as 
long as the cultural basis in this part of the world does not change. 

But Ben-Gurion supported the Mediterranean option for Israel. 
Two years after the fouading of the state of Israel he declared (Ben- 
Gurion 1954, 312—3); 

Our forefathers, who had never sailed its length as their kinfolk 

o 

of Sidon did, called due Mediterranean die Great Sea [• • • ] diere is 
nothitigf aoriiirig, like the sea to widtti our woddsj to increase otat 
sense of security, to develop our latent powets [. . . ] die conquest 
of the sea is among; man's most glorious and creative adventures: 
without It the story of civilization, of the spread and associations 
of the human race, could not have been written. Our small comatry 
wiU flourish and expand once we perceive that the coast-line is no 
bQMa<jaay-b»t-a-6 @ gr 4d&% -» «^ a colos sal e mpir e . .] 



The Zionist approach to die East is a particular instance of the 
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Orientalist outlook; that is, the way in which the West relates to the 
Eastern region of the Mediterranean (Said 1978). Tins kind of orien- 
taEstic attitude can be sem kx jsthet volatile areas of the Meditertanean 
such as the Balkans (Bakic-Hayden and Hayden 1992; Herzfeld 1987; 
Todorova 1997). It is, however, a far more complex approach than that 
of typical European Orientalism, since within this approach the East 
is seen not only as the locus of the ancient history of the Jewish peo- 
ple, but also as rihe snpiaae atsoa of the peoples envisaged return to 
dienmbss. It is the somm and the cure to tibe national plight of the 
Jewj^h people integral tO: national identity. However, the approach 
to an equal extent also represents 'the other', fundamentally exterior to 
the Zionist Jew and identified as 'there' whether as an alien, even an- 
tagonistic, entity Qt as tiie abject of an twiquendhable aspiration. The 
incre^ing lure of the East in the eyes of the nineteenth-cencocy Euro- 
pean Romantics and the prevailing sense among the intelligentsia that 
the West was in a state of decline, together with a yearning for pri- 
mordial 'true' and 'sound' foundations, prompted the Jews with Zion- 
ist inclinations to §ee m die East not only a cradle of dieir national 
identity or a safe havsoi, but sdso a source of values, strength and moral 
regeneration for their people. 

Until the 1930s, the Zionists saw in the East an object of longing 
and desire, a source of power and an opportunity for redemption. At 
the same time, howevet, diey also took die position of Western superi- 
ority, took &m the attitttde of &as and suspicion, a diiag whidi timie 
them see the East as a threat. In the wake of the 1929 Arab riots a rift 
was created between the Jews and Arabs, and the period of Jewish sep- 
aratism began, durmg which all signs of Orientalism were suppressed. 
Since then die East has been perceived as a political reality, a place of 
'otherness,' a sort of absence or ^p, rather than an object of identifi- 
cation reflecting positive values. Thus, the perception of the East has 
been changed by the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

The East has always seemed foreign to many Israelis — either to 
those who wanted to make sense of it, become a part of it and in- 
ternflliae it, or (afl . tkfe i taQ^ . so) . Ki >. A w ^o -wanted nothing to..do- 
with it. The Oriental tradition has never been adopted by the Zion- 
ist setders in Palestine; instead it simply remained a spice ia die new 
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national-populai- recipe. The pioneerilig sedety remained essmtiaEy 
Eurocentric and reaarded itself as an extension of the European cul- 
ture and not a product of the IVIediterranean culture and certainly not 
of the Arab culture. In practice, this represented the abandonment of 
[14] the Eastern culture in favor of Western values and modernity (Ohana 
1999, 81-99). 

THE 'new crusaders' in ARAB EYES 

Arab scholars, writers and politicians nurture the Crusader ttyth or 
Zionism and Israelism in order to prove diat Israel is a Western- 
colonialist entity in the Eastern Arab area. The Zionist-crusader anal- 
ogy seeks to find a common denominator between the Crusader colo- 
nialism of the Middle y\ges, 'Zionist colonialism' and the Anglo- 
French variety of colonialism. Wadia Talhook's book A New Crusade in 
Pakstine came to birth on the eve of the War of 1948, and compared die 
Zionist enterprise to the Crusades (Sivan 1998, 18). The conclusion is 
that 'we shall cleanse Palestine of the star of David just as we cleansed 
it of the Crusades.' The Arab anti-colonialism is represented as a war 
of Muslims against the Crusaders. Those who drove the Crusaders 
away, like Saladin, Beybars and Nureddin (they were actually Turks 
and fett^), were regarded as Islamic heroes. The religious aspect of 
the conflict is played down and the national aspect is emphasized; a 
moral duality, generally structured on belligerent myths, is in this way 
created between barbaric Crusaders and chivalrous Muslims; and the 
mythological construction has been in this way mad.e out of Zionist- 
crusader invasion, an ideological construction that serves the purposes 
of the present (Benvenisti 2000, 299—303). 

Zionism is depicted as a religious movement, nationally oppressive 
towards the local population and economically exploitative to^PWLids 
the Arabs. This foreign regime, alien to the locals, is said to have no 
culture of its own and to lack all national authenticity; and thus rep- 
resents the soldier-pioneer of degenerated Western civilization, which 
will collapse as soon as the United Front is presented against him. 

Through the 'Crusader' prism we have opted to study, major cross- 
currents in the Israeli thought may be detected. Although the crusader- 
Zionist analogy is not central to the Israeli discourse, the many treat- 
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ments the subject has been given show that the historical parallel which 
Arab circles ha^'e made between the medieval Christians in the Holy 
Land and the modern Jews in Israel has not beaa Iwt om I^aeti tel- 
lectuals. Even when not dealing direcdy witih the bail maSim «Jie Is- 
raelis amongst themselves discuss the Crusader equation with an acute 
sense of their own 'foreignness' in the area, and m this perspective, the 
'other' in their discussions becomes 'us' (Israelis). The Israeh partic- 
ipants m the 'Crusader discourse' are engaged in a veiled ialogue in 
which the analogy is not tht subject of a histosicsl debate or of a fac- 
tual investigation of the truth. The thing that is involved here are the 
origins, no less than the future, of the Jewish state at the heart of Arab- 
Muslim East. Has the analogy itself become a kind of mobilizing sym- 
bol? How are the principles, images and perceptions corresponding 
to its political viewpoint and general oudook selected? (Kedar zqoo;, 

I35-50-) 

A historical episode m the history of Palestine, not linked to the 
Jewish history of the Land of Israel, has become a fascinating episode 
in die clarification of the Israeli identity and self-image. It is as if a pic- 
ture of a historical phenomenon has been created and diose that look 
at it are asking themselves if they see thanselyes widiin it. The Arabs 
answer positively; the Israelis for the most part answer negatively The 
analogy can serve as a pretext for posing die question 'Who are we?' 
except, diis time, m its reverse form, 'Who ar«»t we?' The question 
'Are we Crusaders?' proceeds from the qu^ion fee we colonialists?' 
In other words, Zionist-crusader analogy reflects a veiled debate, some- 
times turning to alarm, m whicli the Colonialist question is broached 
without being called by its name. Until die advent of the post-Zionists, 
the interpretation of the Zionist enterpose as a colonialist project had 
only been hinted at. Post-Zionists renewed the open discussion of die 
question (Kimmerimg 1983; Shafir 1987; Pappe iffa)|. 

Before the outbreak of the Six-Day War, Nasser was compared to a 
legendary leader who had defeated foreign invaders in the distant past. 
The weekly journal El-Howdat informed m rmders that since Salah 
i d-Difl el-Iobi (Salad ! ffli) r die -Arab s had M » t ha^ le ader like Abdul 
Nasser. Saladin continued to be a mobilizing symbol of Jerusalem lib- 
eration, of Muslim unity, reUgious sacrifice, selfless struggle, and die 
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vicLoi-y- ol hiirh.' A brigade of die plo's Army for rhe Liberation of 
Jerusalem was called Hattin; section 15 of the Hamas Charter praised 
Saladin m Aeir mk model; the Kippur War was descxibed as the 
ficst Arab vietmf since Saladir^ tihe civil war in Lebanon was called the 
[16] 'Tenth Crusade', in which the Maronites were compared to Franks. 
The 'Peace for Galilee' War was said to be the 'twelfth crusade', in 
which Beirut served as a feudal fief of the Crusader Iblin dynasty, hi 
addition, during the Gulf War, Saddam Hussein proclaimed: 'Salah 
ed-Din el-Iobi can now loudl;f mf Allah Akbaf (God is Great)!' From 
the day Yasser Arafat returned from Camp David talks in the summer 
2000, Palestinian media never stopped praising him and comparing 
him to the legendary commander. From the beginning of the 'El Aqsa 
Inci&da' Atafet, in his speeches, continually declared that 'We shall 
return to Jerusalem and El Aqsa, entered by Salah ed-Din el-Iobi.' 

There has been the continuous presence of the myth of Saladin 
in Arab histor)'. The myth was originally directed against European 
Colonialism and Western civilization, however, m the last fifty )'cars 
the symbol has been applied to die Arab-Israeli conflict and directed 
mainly against the 'Zionist entity'. Even when Dr. Ziad J. Asali tried to 
make an objective evaluation ol Israeli historical scholarship concern- 
ing the Crusades, he was unable to refrain from making a comparison, 
and under the subtitle 'Zionism Between East and West', wrote (Asali 
1992, 45-59): 

Zionism is in fact the heir — albeit an illegitimate one - of rhe 
Crusader movement. It was born out of the depth of the Crusader 
residue m Western societies as it combined the dreams of the re- 
conquest of the Holy Land with the historical antipathy toward 
the Easterners, along with a solution of the Jewibh problem in the 
West. The Zionist movement has interjected a factor that has; con- 
tributed decisively to the reception of its ideology among modern 
Western societies. 

1 « bta ' b o ok ' Me Gnm de s T hm t gh A i S E y e s d ie riau L u-LebanesE au- 

thor Amin Maaluf managed to avoid drawing parallels between the 
Crusader past and the Arab-Zionist dispute. Maaluf saw the crusader 
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invasion mainly as an episode in the confrontation between the East 
and West. He also stressed the sensitivity that has to be shown towards 
rhe Arabs in depicting the past m the view of their sense of persecution 
and threats proceeding from the West (Maalouf 1984). 

THE ISRAELI 'CRUSADER DISCOURSE': 

EAST VERSUS WEST 

It is hardly surprising that m Israeli 'Crusader discourse' an intellec- 
tual cfett has been made in order to confront various images and 
parallels inherent in rhe Crusader mydi. Against the background of 
the disturbances in 1929, Shemuel Ussishkm, a publicist and the son 
of Menahem Ussishkin, wrote his first book [m Hebrew] on the Cru- 
sades under the title The West in the East: The History of the Crusades in 
Wdesiine (1931). The book vi^ not a rebuke or an apology but a les- 
son dealing with a test-case in which the past could serve the needs of 
tjie present by providing an instructive example of the Western culture 
situated in die heart of the East (Ussishkin 1931, 3): 

There can be nodiing more dangerous than a historical analogy 
if overstated. The danger is to draw conclusions concerning the 
events of the day through a comparison with die past on the sole 
basis of an external resemblance, without taking into account all 
the differences in time and conditions. At the same time one should 
not rule out the possibility of learning about the situation through 
a study of similar situations. For that reason, the history of the 
Christian Kingdom of Jerusalem has a special interest for the Zion- 
ists. Although the Latins of the Middle Aaes who came to the 
country to set up a Christian state were Cliristians, not Jews by re- 
ligion, Aryans, not Semites by race, lived in a different period and 
used totally different means from those used by the Zionists in our 
time, the problem they were confronted widi was almost identical 
to that facing the children of Israel who seek to return to their land 
nowadays. 

ma in q ri esH O TrFaced'byTl te Cr ua adm was hu w L u s et tip in thr 

midst of oriental Muslim states a Christian center which would be 
different from its neighbors in religion, origin, language and cul- 
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tare — one which would spiing from the West and was nurtured 
by it. Zionists are confronted with the same question asking how 
one eaa set up iii Ae midst of Ac Miasliai sates a Jewish ctams 
which would be diiFerent from the neighboring slates in religion, 
culture, origin and language — one which would be created by ex- 
ternal forces cominCT from the West? The Zionists are nevertheless 
different from the Crusaders. 



From the analogy ma4& the Muslims between the Christian past 

and the Jewish present it can be inferred that the Arabs had to learn 
from their heroic past to unite their ranks behind a historic leader 
who would expel the mfidels. Ussishkin, on the other hand, does not 
see this as the main point. His interest in the analogy is different he 
seeks to discover how to prevent the collapse of the Western civiliza- 
tion whicli has settled itself in the East. Where 3ft»ee and origins are 
concerned — he points out — the Jews are not part of the Western 
world, especially because their roots are m the East and they are closer 
to Muslims. However, it cannot be denied that the majority of Zion- 
ists and Jewish immigrants are Westerners and not Orientals, and the 
matter of th«k iategration into the East raises questions similar to 
those which arose at the time of the Crusades in Palestine. 

These questions also preoccupied the Israeli publicist Moshe Fo- 
gel, who claimed that the Crusades were a major link in the chain 
of the long historical 6ml hetwem East and West. According tss him 
the expressions 'East' and 'West' should not be unde^tQod. oOlly Jtl 
the terms of geography and religion, but also in the terms of mate- 
rial and spiritual culture, and ideals of a civilization. The Jews played 
an important part m diis confrontation and svrang like a pendwlum 
between East and West. In the Greco-Persian War, the Jews were in 
the eastOT, tamp, but the West won and it seemed that Hellenism 
might conquer the world. The revolt of Maccabees against Hellenism 
was a continuation of the battle of Marathon but this time the East 
Cfelebtated the victory. The West neverdieless ceaceed whm the ktag- 
-d om of B yza Rt iu m be c a m e ao 'qabaatalizcd' th afr-jtmi ng th e Cr u s a des- 
there was very little cultural difference between the Christian Con- 
stantinople and Muslim Damascus or Baghdad. Western Europe freed 
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itself from any Eastern influence, and during the Crusader period there 
was a cultural abyss between Rome and Paris on one hand and Con- 
stantinople on the other. The Crusades were a reaction of the West 
and a continuation of the battle of Marathon disguised as a Christian- 
Catholic offensive against the Muslim East. Fogel concluded that the 
confrontation between the West under the leadership of America and 
the East under the leadership of Russia represented one phase m the 
batde between civilizations (Fogel 1952): 

With the establishment of the State of Israel the story of the Cru- 
sades opens up new perspectives of immeasurable importance to 
us. Our position 111 the Middle East is similar in many ways to that 
of the Crusaders, and accordingly some manifestations of the Cru- 
sader kingdom can serve us as a historical precedent. This prece- 
dent is of a very great value in the political sphere. 

In 1949, a year after the founding of the State of Israel, the bibli- 
cal scholar Professor Menaliem Haran enumerated three factors which 
worked to die disadvantage of the Crusader state and which were also 
relevant in the case of Israel. The first factor maintained that the Cru- 
sader State was thrust outwards towards the sea by a unified and pow- 
erful Muslim Arab East. Secondly, the Crusaders mainly settled in 
towns but left most (rural) areas of die state to local Muslims. That 
is why Crusaders represented overlords and conquerors. Thirdly, diere 
was little immigration from Europe and Crusader setdement in the 
country was sparse (Haran 1949, 55—9)- 

With regard to this one might ask what the relevance of all this was 
for the State of Israel. Haran sought to explain: firstly, die Arab de- 
mographic advantage is not a situation which the Israelis can change; 
they can only make sure they obtain a sufficiently large territorial rear. 
Secondly, the Israeli Jews continued to maintain the ethnic character of 
the Israeli setdement m the three generations preceding the founding 
of the state. Thirdly, in regard to the amount of immigration and the 
uumbei of di e Ziunisl s etd 'e fs i n die counci y ; I l aran (f^^^x^y'^fj roii- 
cluded: 'AU evidence is in our favor. Our development wiU inevitably 
ttiove us towards a different fate.' Haran, in effect, fired the opening 
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shot of" die 'Crusader' discourse soon after the War of Independence. 
Foi' the hrsr tune, a man of academic stature took a stand and initiated, 
an open debate without the fear of historical parallel. 

One year later, in 1950, the writer and poet Aharon Amir, writ- 
[20] ing from ail enttKlf difereiit ideole^eai viewpoint, Tiratteid the ymmg 
Jewish State against pursuing a 'Crusader' policy. In his article, 'The 
Crusader Kingdom of Israel', which appeared in the journal The Yovwo 
[Hebrews] J Amir cautioned against the policy aiming at total separate- 
ness of Israel which would mean thafi Jew^h theocracy is preoccupied 
with building up its strengrfi against Im n«!^hbors. Such, a state would 
be perpetually dependent on external factors like the world Jewry and 
foreign powers. 'A policy of this kind,' Amir said, 'is definitely "Cru- 
sader" policy. The State of Israel is m such a way placed in the sit- 
uation of the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem in the Middle Ages, 
a mttitary*theoeratic kingdom. Such a state perhaps pioyides a vision 
(real or fake) for communities overseas on which it depends economi- 
cally and from which it receives human reinforcements and moral and 
political assistance, however, such a state has nothing to give and no 
vision for the people living in the region. What is more time is no 
cQMoaon deaosffiiiaatot betweea sutJi Israel and nations surrounding 
It.' Amir considered that although the idea of comparing the fate of 
Crusaders with that of the Israelis was not a popular one, the compar- 
ison represented the most serious element in the ideological thinking 
of the Arabs. Thiis, he believed that 'a "Crusader^' State of Iscael, a 
Zionist Scafie of Israel, could not maintain its power for a longer pe« 
riod of time. Any unexpected gust of wind signifying a sudden change 
in the balance of world forces would portend disaster. The seal of 
perdition would be on its brow.' (Amir 1986, 26.) 

It shotild be remembered that the 'crusader syndrome', represent- 
ing an importation of the Western culture to Ate Bast, contradicted 
the Canaanite ideology to which Amir subscribed; the contradiction 
was further on discordant with its native ideal of [Hebrew] nation- 
hood in the Mesopotamian region. It is ironic that this fact did not 

prTOfnnhE Canaanites from fostering the -Phoettiddri myth aiid fem 

trying to prove Aat th« JeWs Were m Eastern export to die West In tihe 
words of Dan Laor, 'The Canaanites expected the new nation of Israeli 
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natives (whom they preferred to call "Hebrews") to become the avant- 
garde, the meltmg-pot of all the ethnic groups in the west-Semitic 
world, creating a massive, homogeneous Middle-Eastern nation sim- 
ilar m diat of the aaieient [Hebrews] who had been the dominant 
national, cultural and politietl force fa the region in- biblical times' 
(Laor 2000, 287—300). Whatever the case, Amir's outlook reflected a 
kind of 'Hebraic' policy, cut off from the Jewish umbilical cord and 
liberated from alien ideologies, which gave the Jewish immigrant no 
preference to the non-Jewish residetit of the land and which opened 
the gates of [Hebrew] sodepp to aspne who desired it. It will not be 
difficult for a reader to detect the idea of a 'state of all its citizens', a 
state based on geography rather than history, an idea which is basically 
Canaanite. 

In 1953, in a. cxittt^ rtvisw of The Histoty of th Crusaeh by the Scot- 
tish historian Steven RundbEnan, the ediwr of the Ha'aretz newspaper, 
Gmhon Scfaiscken, claimed that die Israelis had been becoming in- 
creasingly interested in the history of the Land of Israel as distinct 
from the history of die Jewish people. 'The very fact of exile', he said, 
'meant tibat the hisflsry of the Jewish people was something different 
from tiie hisrory of the Land of Israel.' (Schocken 1953) For nearly two 
diousand years before, various powers had ruled over the land and had 
been influenced by the geographical circumstances and political situa- 
tion. When the Israelis started to function as an independent political 
&cto£ witoi Aeir country once more, it was only natural that they 
wanted to know how other political elements in periods before their 
setdemcnt had attempted to deal with the problems with which the 
land confronted all those who wished to rule it Schocken came to a 
conclusion that 'Those who wish to draw a parallel between the fate 
of Ae Kingdom of Jerusalem and die situation of the State of Israel 
in our time must take into account that the episode of the rise of Sal- 
adin [. . . ] does not give one the impression that an inevitable historical 
development took place here.' (Schocken 1953.) 

A year before the Smai Campaign m 1956, the Israeli journalist 
~t Jti A^tieti ihttmmtd t he EngMl htStoti aii A rtru ld Tuyiibee. Tlie - 
interview appeared under the title, 'Don't repeat the mistakes of tlic 
Philistines and the Crusaders.' Toynbee, who in the tenth volume of 
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his Study of History marked Zionism as modem colonialism, in 1955 
tlBmied m htstdis and addressed diem as follows: 'Reliance on die rifle 
and the bayonet will never give you die assuraace ehat your country 
bulsi^s to you. Only a deep soul-idenftfirafiion with the country, its 
[zz] past and its future will bring you this certainty. You have to under- 
stand that everything connected with your country, even if it does not 
relate to the Jews, is connected with you directly. You have to learn the 
history of the country and even diat of the Crusaders, for example, for 
it belongs to you.' (Toynbee 1965, zio— 3; Avneri 1955.) 

Stephen Runciman repeated the same advice in his answer to Avneri 
when he asked him whether he had ever thought about the similarity 
between the Crusaders and the Zionists. 'Not only have I thought 
about it,' he said, 'but I wanted to add a subtitle: "A Prattical Guide 
for Zionists on How not to Do It." However, my Jewish friends ad- 
vised me against it.'-* When Runciman and Avneri met, they constantly 
found Zionist parallels to Crusader figures and events. Avneri wrote: 
'I was fascinated by the following hypothetical question which preoc- 
cupied Runciman: Did the Crusaders have any real chance of making 
peace with the Arab world and "becoming a part of thte legion*', as 
Raymond, the ruler of Tripoli, proposed or were their tries doomed 
to failure from the start considering the nature of the Crusader (or, 
with all due allowances, Zionist) ideology?' (Avneri 1999.) 

THE POLITICS OF T H E 'c RUS AOS R MTTH* 

Israelis' curiosity about the Crusaders resulted from their growing in- 
terest m the history oi: the land as distinct from that of the people 
(Kedar 1987). The Zionist educational network, which emphasized the 
First and Second Temple periods of the nations history, neglected die 
periods in which there was no marked Jewish presence in the Land 
of Israel. People without a land implied a land without people, and a 
land that was not settled was obviously a land without history. For a 
long time, the whole period from Bar Kochba until the beginning of 
Zionist settlement was neglected. The history of the cotmtry, as op- 

posed, to the history of die Jews within it, was -of-jEBBaegst tSQ. fetifc la 

the second decade after the foundation of the State a new attitude was 
developed towards the Christian and Muslim periods in the history of 
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the country. The question of sovereignty was in diis way settled and 
suppression concerning the noii-Jewish past of the country dierefore 
diminished. 

Joshua Prawet, tihe ouisianding Israeli historian of die Crusader 

Kingdom in Palestine, lay bare in his studies of an instructive two- 
hundred-year-long chapter in the history of the Christian West and 
the Muslim East, a period m which Europeans set up a 'Europe over- 
seas' in P^esriiae, S&me people have seen this as a link in the chain 
of the ancient tmMiioml hostility between the East and West, Persia 
and Greece, Harmibal and Rome - a dtmpOx fdhtdh became eventually 
known as the 'Orient problem' in European history. Prawer focused 
on 'a description of the vivid hfe of the Crusaders, whose ideal was 
not one of harmoirp' or integration but of continual confrontation on 
the batdefield, as in die spJheres of religion and culttare' (PrawMC 19 84). 
European victory establisk^ a Western society in the East, alien in its 
culture, religion and customs, in a world whose material and cultural 
achievements were greater than those of the European conquerors. A 
Confrontation between East and West was thus inevitable. 

Only occasionally did Prawer relate specifically to the Zionist- 
crusader analogy. Like many Israelis, Prawer was worried by die secu- 
rity problems of Israel within its narrow borders. At various academic 
conferences at which he lectured, he often hinted at present-day secu- 
rity matcers igdhfife speaking about die history of the Crusader King- 
dom> 

About two months after the l<^$<j war, Prawer touched on the cen- 
tral point in the Jews' attacliment to their land: 'Throughout the pe- 
riod of exile of the people of Israel, no other people succeeded in 
sGoking roots ia tihe land and mdfcii^ it its mmosj' Prawer repeatedly 
emphasized die special conneadoii of die people of Israel to its land, 
in contrast to the Crusaders: 'In the thittefintib csntury the country lay 
desolate, and the Crusaders, despite their immense effort for two hun- 
dred years to hold onto it, failed, as the Muslmis and Mongols also 
felled' (Prawer 1967). 

fa- Mac j ^ . i97j.) ab out half - a yoar ' bcfbw; the "'fe mHfeipptitr-^Vfanm- 

the symposium 'Conquerors and Conquered - the Crusader State as a 
Coloniahst State', held in honor of pubKshing the English edition of 
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It is book on the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem, Prawer said that the 
Crusader Stare was a society based on a legitimate claun to ownership 
of the land. The historian Shlomo Avmen claimed that the true par- 
allel to the Crusader society vm not to be fetiad in our pact of the 
world but in South Africa, whose Apartheid regime was also bgsfed m. 
ideological Biblical principles and on the analogy between the Blacks 
and Canaanires m the Bible. The sociologist Moshe Lissac asserted 
that unlike modern colonialist movements, the Crusaders did not have 
a metropolis. The right-wing intellecmal Israel Eldad obser'sed diat 
although the Crusaders could claim a hereditary tide to the comay, 
they had no sense of returning to dieir homeland, hi t-wo hundred 
years the)' spent in the country, the word 'homeland' appeared in their 
wntinas only once. 

In a television program in July 1987, which marked thfe eight- 
hundredth anniversary of die batde of Hatdn, Prawer spoke of a 
different attachment to die country of Crusaders and Israelis (Kedar 
1992., 27-37): 

I find my roots here, and not in some shtd til Eastern Europe [. . . ] 
The Crusaders could not have made such a daim. Our roots are 
here, in this country [. ••] For us it means returning to the land 
of our forefathers. This is a concept that doesn't apply to Western 
Christianit)' [. . . ] We are a part of the East, for two thousand years 
we ha\'e been returning to the Land of Israel; the Bible is a product 
of die Land of Israel, and from that point of view to speak of us as 
being foreign to the place is of course ridiculous. 

In Prawer's opinion, partial onentalisation of the Crusaders in die 
country did not bring them any closer t© Musliilis but distanced them 
firom their kinsmen and co-religionists in Erarope. The tstrangement 
and withdrawal broueht them 'to a situation very common in the world 
of modern colonialism: they grew distant h-om the mother country 
but did not reach the natives.' The Crusaders tailed because they were 
ffnally unable to build a stable coldniaKst dvilfaacibn like die Boers' iir 
South Africa or the French in Qumbcc. Whsa Prawcr% book on the 
Crusaders appeared, it gave rise to a lively debate on the significance of 
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the Zionist-crusader analogy and on Israel's spatial identity between 

East and West. 

In Ins book David's Sling, published in 1970, 111 the chapter 'The 
Similar Is Also Dissimilar', Shimon Peres maintained that the Arabs 
looked for historical precedents to justify their positions, and that 
their propaganda therefore in a great deal relied on the precedent of 
the Crusades (Peres 1970, 205—12). According to Peres, the Crusades 
and the Zionist movement both originated in Europe, were ideologi- 
cally motivated and sailed across the sea from the West to tbe Holy 
Land while contending with superior forces. But the diferences wde 
of course greater than the similarities, since the twelfth century is not 
the same as the twentieth. The Crusades were more religious than po- 
litical. Crusaders did not seek permanent sovereignty but came for a 
limited purpose — to protect the Holy Places. They did not come 
to setde die knd> nor did they seek a homeland for homeless peo- 
ple. The Zionist movement, on the other hand, was political despite 
the fact that it drew from religious cultural sources. The movement 
was uitended to rescue the entire population by gathering it together 
and resettling it on die soil of its historical homeland. The return to 
Israel was not a ptirdy rsdi^Qiis act but a living experience and a na- 
tional necessity. The Crusaders started out as an army which came to 
conquer a relatively populated country; the Zionists did not begin as 
a movement of military conquest but as a movement of settlers who 
came to a relatively desolate country. It was the setders who needed 
protection and not the other -spay round; the ploughshare prfeceded the 
sword both in theory and practice. The settler movement sought to 
shape a new form of life, and in this respect Zionism was not only 
a movement of national liberation but also a movement of social re- 
demption. The crusader army apparently did not number more than 
50,000 men, whereas the number of the Jews living in the Lanti of Israel 
long ago reached the milestone of two and a half million from which 
there was no returning. The Crusades received directions from various 
European centers, wlnle the inmiigrants to Israel struck roots in the 
T D u n t r y . T faesg peopl e were no t s 'e tit by Europ e bu t abmid ' oned - ir: 

Uri Avneri, for his part, also claimed that die Crusaders and Zion- 
ists both came from the West (Avneri 1968, 63). Although die Zionists 
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iinagfaed that they were following the footsteps of the conquerors of 
Caoaan or the 'captives of Zion (those who returned from Babylon), 
they, in his opmion, resembled the Philistmes and Crusaders who did 
not speak the language of the country, and were different from the in- 
[26] habiWO in their culture and appearance and first gained a foodaold 
in the coastal plain before penetrating the moun^ region which is 
the heart of the Land of Israel. Just as the Zionists saw themselves as 
the vanguard of the Jewish people, so the Crusaders regarded diem- 
selves as the envoys of Christianity. In both states there was a prob- 
lem of ethnic hierarchy in which the ruitB^ class came from Europe; 
in both states there was a dependence on wealth from overseas. Kib- 
butzim were a unique Zionist creation resembling the great military 
orders of the Crusades. The Knights Templars or the Knights Hospi- 
tallers would set up fortresses deep within Arab areas in die same way 
as Kibbut^ta. Some of these settlements were even built on die ruins 
of cttJsadet fortresses. 

The Crusades have served the purposes both of hawks seeking 
defence-lines with strategic depth, and of doves demandmg territorial 
compromise and peace-treaties. Yossi Raanan, in hk artitle The IDF 
and Ae Crmaders', related that during his reserve duty in the Gaaa 
Scrip he emid mt hdp diinfcing of the similarity between die convoys 
of seedMES with their military escorts and the convoys of Crusaders: 
'It was very difficult for me to shake off the rather depressing feelmg 
that the I D F in the Strip at the present day resembles die ttmader 
army which met ruled in the Land of bradL This phenomenon is one 
of die most striking illustrations of die crusader-Hke character of the 
government in the Strip.' (Ra'anan 1990.) 

The ideas that the settlers in the West Bank and Gaza Strip see 
diemselves as 'holy emissaries' who have gone out in order to realize 
3. riamftnai-religious ideal based on a strong and solid political base 
whtdh serves diem as an available rear, and that these setders are a kind 
of mo4«fi crusader colonialists were both rejected by Rabbi Yoel Bm- 
Nun, one of the leading moderate spokesmen for the Jewish setders 
m the occupied territories. 'Yesha (Judea and Samaria)rhe said, ^iTHOr 
"Israel overseas" [. . .] The Crusaders were imiMm of tike people of 
Israel, whidh explains dieir success and also the partial natuK of that 
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success' (Melzer 2000—2001, 58). Rabbi Menahem Froman, likewise a 
settler, also thinks that the Zionists do not need to fear any resem- 
blance to the crusader model, although he believes there is some truth 
in the comparison when it comes t© a feeling of foreignness. Thus he 
proposes an original solution for the Israelis' sense of foreignness in 
the area,: 'Returning to the Land of Israel means returning to forefa- 
thers. Returning to the land is returning to the fellah, to the Arab.' 

Close to the time of the outbreak of the El Aqsa Intifada in the au- 
tumn of 2000, and even more while it was taking place, the Israeli and 
Palestinian relationship to the Crusaders once more became a topic 
for discussion. Binyamin Neiianyahu's vision of a 'cold peace' raised 
the specter of the Crusader myth, this time from an unexpected quar- 
ter. In his article 'In the Crusader State', the journalist Guy Behor 
wrote: "Netanyahu's idea of a "cold peace" means that Israel deliber- 
ately isolates itself from its surroundings and becomes a kind of cru- 
sader fortress surrounded by ramparts, and those within it care only 
about one thing: how to defend the walls [• • • ] Throughout the years, 
Israel fought against its representation as a foreign implant and sought 
to normalize the relations widi its neighbors, until the word "normal- 
ization" (in Arabic, tatvia) became a dirly word among its opponecite. 
And now, look and behold, according to Netanyahu's vision Israel is 
about to turn by its own free will into an isolated crusader fortress and 
in this way demonstrates its alien character, without an attempt to in- 
tegrate or receive true legitimation in the area!' (Behor 2000) Whereas 
on the other side, from the day Arafat returned from the Camp David 
discussions, the Arab media has never stopped praising him as the 
modern Saladin, and from that time on the Zionist-crusader analogy 
has not ceased to be on the Palestinian agenda. 

At die beginning of die disturbances, Amos Oz, ia his article in 
the New York Times, put his finger on the salient point: the choice was 
between images and myths on one hand and political recognition and 
historical reconciliation on the other. Oz (2000) described Arafat's 
return from the failed Camp David summit as follows: 

The whole Gaza Strip is covered in flags and slogans pl^elaiflftii^ 
the Palestinian Saladin. Welcome home, Saladin of our era! is writ- 
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ten on die walls. Ijt silence, nstounded, I vvntch, and I can't help 
j;cmindnig myself diat die original Saladm promised the Arab peo- 
ple that he would not make pacts with the infidels; he would mas- 
sacre tliem and. throw them in the ocean. I see Mr. Arafat dressed 
in his gray-green combat uniform. It's an Arafat clothed like Che 
Guevara and treated like Saladin: my heart breaks [. • • ] The Pales- 
tinians must choose if diey want a new Saladin, or to really work 
for peace. 

mediterraneanism: threat or hope? 
We have seen how the Crusader parallel runs Hke a thread through 
all levels of the Israeli discourse. This preoccupation came to the fore 
especially m the following three periods: around the time of the 1948 
war, before dhe 1967 war md during the El Aqsa Intflfada at prfseae. 
The apprehension ©f Ae Istaelis maifced wiith this parallel are a conse- 
quence both of external factors, like the Palestinian threat internalized 
as a future which resembles the past, and of internal factors, like the 
political controversy between right and left or the post-Zionist ques- 
tioning which has cancwed sdic Q3tloa]raIist--erusader discomse about tkt 
beginnmgs of Zatomsia. But above all the parallel has been concerned 
with the 'alien' Western character of the State of Israel in the Eastern 
Mediterranean Basin. 

It seeins that the words of the archaeologist Adrian Boaz are Hke a 
voice crying in the wilderness; % rnare fiealistic approach to the Cru- 
sader pftciod mighc free m Smm the tsinptation to see it as a parallel 
to the Zionist settlement of the Land of Israel, a thing die Jews and 
Arabs have both done for their own reasons. Such comparisons help 
us understand neither the Crusades nor the Zionist movement' (1999). 

Indeed, when Alexandra Nocke came j&om the banks of tbe Rhine 
to the Eastern MeditErransan in order to investigate Ae living maHtf 
of the Mediterranean Israeli, societj' for her doctoral dissertation (as 
opposed to society's image as seen from outside) she wrote (2001): 

M y ch e st s is diat life between di e s e t wo worl ds (B as t" and We st ) in 

the Mediterranean region offers many chances fcfl: Israel to become 
integrated within die Middle East without being cut oS from the 
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West. The Mediterranean option, which still^ appears unfocussed 
today, IS based on common cultural roots, on consensus instead 
of divergence, on dialogue instead of cultural conflict. As a for- 
eign observer of Israel's quest for identity and consensus - 1 believe 
that Israel's future is linked to the MediterraneaA dimension that 
embraces the East and the West, while offering a chance for accul- 
turation and dialogue and mutual nurturing. 

And similatly, the eminent Israeli poet Meir Wieseltier (zooi) con- 
cluded his lecture entitled 'Being Mediterranean - A Tlireat, A Hope 
or A Refuge?' as follows: 

Our geopohtical and geocultural location governs the nature of 
our attachments. Israel was never die fifty-sometiimgth state of the 
United States of America, as the old dream of same fools in tJhe 
Israeli elites would have it. And woe be unto US if we see ourselves 
as the carrier of American aircraft stationed in the eastgrjci Mediter- 
ranean! The constant development of Israel's Mediterranean iden- 
tity fern all points of view - economic, political and cultural - is a 
vital necessity for die fixture of this state. And fimt of all, we have 
to accept our affinity with the region and with the Mediterranean 
wholeheartedly. We must treat it seriously. And until this miracle 
occurs, we have much work to do m the sphere of culture and cul- 
tural dialogue. 

The appearance of the Mediterranean option in die Israeli dis- 
course in the 1990's was not new. Already m the late 1950's die essayist 
and writer Jacqueline Kahanoff (1917-1979) was the forerunner of the 
Mediterranean idtotity in Israel. Her early polyphonic voice, Levan- 
tine option and multicultural vision were a unique example of a woman 
providing an avant-garde declaration in the Israeli public sphere. Ka- 
hanoff captured the essence of Israel's Mediterranean option in sym- 
biotic terms: 'Israel's situation is unique, because this process of cross- 
-Mnancntod a-QSS-mutation takes place m the same country which 
is Lmmms with regard to its geographical posidon between East and 
West, and because of die mixture of its population,' (Ghana 2006. 245.} 
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NOTES 

1 Spatial Identity; Israeli Culture in the Mediterranean Basin; An inter- 
national conference held at the Ben-Gurion University of the Negev, 4 
April 2001. 

2 David Ben-Guriom M a letter to George Antonius (Ben- Ami 1998, 331). 

3 Ha'aretz, n August 1999; see also the advice of Runciman (1951-1954). 
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